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Although often ignored and unrecognized by historians 
and the community, African-Americans have played an 
important role in the history of Lowell, Massachusetts. 
This exhibit of the events and experiences of two 
African-American families, the Quork-Lewis Family 
and the Lew Family, is an attempt to understand and 
appreciate their courage and contributions. 

The Quork-Lewis Family (1754-1954) 

Records of the Quork-Lewis Family experiences begin 
with the sale of three slaves, Mingo, Dinah and their 
son, Quork, to James Caldwell at Rutland, Massachu¬ 
setts, in 1754. At Caldwell’s death in 1763, Quork and 
his family are given to Caldwell’s daughter, Isabell, 
who takes them with her to Barre, Massachusetts, when 
she marries Nathaniel Jennison. Jennison assumes 
ownership of these slaves at Isabell’s death in 1774. In 
1781, after two promises of freedom are broken, Quork 
runs away from Nathaniel Jennison to the brothers of 
his former owner. When caught by Jennison, Quork is 
beaten and locked in a shed for several hours. These 
actions become the basis for a lawsuit in which the 
Massachusetts Courts apply the new 1780 State 
Constitution with its claim of the “rights of man.” After 
a series of suits, countersuits and appeals, Quork’s case 
is upheld in 1783. This case is now viewed as the 
landmark decision which effectively eliminated slavery 
in Massachusetts. 

Among the slaves owned by Nathaniel Jennison is 
Quork’s younger sister. Minor. In 1792, she marries 
Peter P. Lewis, also from Barre, and they move to 
Cambridge. There they purchase a home and raise a 
family of nine sons and two daughters. The sons and 
daughters become leaders in the anti-slavery movement 
centered in Boston. About 1830, John and Sophia 
Lewis Levy, Walker Lewis, Simpson H. Lewis, 
Andrews V. Lewis, Samuel A. Lewis, Enoch Lewis and 
Peter P. Lewis, Jr. move their families to Lowell. The 
reasons are not clear: perhaps family ties, business 
expansion, anti-slavery activities or equal education for 
their children. 

John Levy, hairdresser, is an agent for the Massachu¬ 
setts Anti-Slavery Society and a paid organizer for the 
Annual National Anti-Slavery Bazaar held in Boston. 

In 1843, Levy works with Maria Chapman and Sarah 
Clay to establish the Lowell Woman’s Anti-Slavery 
Society and their anti-slavery fairs held in Old City 
Hall. In 1844, Levy, along with William Lloyd Garri- 


son, Frederick Douglass and others, helps organize a 
series of one hundred anti-slavery conventions throughout 
Massachusetts. 



In the 1830s and 1840s, Old City Hall was the location of 
many anti-slavery meetings and fairs. 


In 1825, Walker Lewis marries Elizabeth Lovejoy, a 
white woman, and they have two sons and two 
daughters. It should be noted that their marriage is 
considered illegal, since Massachusetts does not repeal its 
ban on interracial marriage until 1843. In 1826, Lewis is 
a founding member of Boston’s General Colored Asso¬ 
ciation “to promote the welfare of the race by working for 
the destruction of slavery.” 

Peter P. Lewis, Jr. and his wife, Lephia Lovejoy, have 
three sons and one daughter. In 1844, an incident occurs 
in Lowell which creates community wide outrage. Peter’s 
four children, part of a school group visiting the Chemical 
Painting Exhibition at Mechanics Hall, are denied entry. 
The Lowell newspapers publish strong editorials: 

We deem it the duty of the press to protest your sort of 
exclusiveness, having its origin in a narrow-minded 
prejudice, and to stand up manfully for the rights of the 
colored citizens when trampled upon in any way. The 
proprietor has very much mistaken the public sentiment of 
Lowell by adopting such a cause;- in our public schools, 
he will see the children of colored parents sitting side by 
side with those of white parents, a living evidence of 
toleration and respect. 

Walker Lewis’ commitment to the anti-slavery move¬ 
ment is seen in the Nathaniel Booth Case. In 1844, 

Booth, a runaway slave, settles in Lowell and opens a 






barber shop. When the 1850 Federal Fugitive Slave Law 
supersedes the 1843 State Personal Liberty Law, “one or 
two slave catchers” are seen in Lowell and Booth flee to 
Canada. Shortly, he returns to live with the Lewis family. 
The Lowell Free Soilers Party also offers protection. 

They publicly encourage runaway slaves fleeing to 
Canada to return home to Lowell, one member expressing 
“a willingness to suffer death rather than let a fugitive 
slave be caught when it was within his power to prevent 
it.” In 1855, the State Legislature extends the Personal 
Liberty Law to practically nullify the 1850 Federal 
Fugitive Slave Law. The South views this action as 
defiance of the Federal Constitution and the tension 
between the South and the North grows. 

The families of John Levy, Walker Lewis, and Peter 
Lewis, Jr. become an integral part of Lowell. They own 
homes and businesses and are active in the education, 
politics and religion of this city. When Walker Lewis dies 
in 1856, Linus Child, the Boott Mills Agent, serves as the 
guardian for Walker Lewis, Jr. In 1858, Walker Jr. 
reaches majority age and Linus Child returns all the 
money Walker Lewis leaves for his son’s care. 

By 1853, Simpson H. Lewis is one of the “colored 
citizens” petitioning the State for equal rights by serving 
in the militia. However, it is not until February of 1863, 
under “military necessity” during the Civil War, that 
regiments and naval crews are opened to “colored 
recruits.” Perhaps their uncle’s early fight explains why 
so many of the young Lewis men are among the first to 
enlist and serve with the 55th Colored Cavalry and aboard 
the USS Rhode Island. 

In the late 1800s, life becomes very hard for the families 
of Edward B. Lewis, Theodore W. Lewis, Levi Lewis and 
Walker Lewis, Jr. Some injured in the Civil War suffer 
severe health conditions. Others find their businesses as 
barbers slowed by competition from Irish and French- 
Canadian immigrants. These health and financial 
difficulties force them to seek Soldiers Relief from the 
Lowell Office of Veterans Affairs. By the early 1900s, 
all of this generation is dead. In 1954, Theodore W. 
Lewis’ last daughter dies and is buried in the family plot 
at the Lowell Cemetery. 

The Lew Family 

The Lew Family story begins with Primus Lew of Groton, 
a servant of Captain Jonathan Boyden. In 1742, he 
marries Margret “the mulatto,” a former servant of 
Samuel Scripture and they have two sons and two 



daughters. Primus serves as a musician in the French 
and Indian War in 1747. In 1752, he leaves Margret 
and marries Rose Canterbury. They buy a farm on the 
west side of the Nashua River in Pepperell and have two 
children. Even in the early 1900s, this section of 
Pepperell is called Primus Hill and the nearby depot of 
the Fitchburg Railroad Branch Line is called Primus 
Station. 

Primus and Margret’s oldest child, Barzillai Lew, is 
born in 1743. He is described as “big and strong with 
an extraordinary talent as a musician.” He is a member 
of the English forces in the 1760 war against the French 
and Indians. About 1767, he buys Dinah Bowman’s 
freedom for $400 and marries her. Early in the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution, his skills and talents are called upon 
again and he serves with Captain John Ford. He is 
present at the Battle of Bunker Hill on June 17, 1775, as 
a fifer. Tradition has it that about a dozen members of 
the Lew Family combined valor, musical ability, and 
thrift to form a guerrilla fighting organization known as 
“Lew’s Band.” 

With wages from his military service, Barzillai and 
Dinah purchase a large tract of farmland on the far side 
of the Merrimack River. They build a house near 
Vamum Avenue and Totman Road, then called Zeal 
Road, named after Barzillai. As active members of the 
community, he and his wife serve as musicians at the 
Pawtucket Society Church on Mammoth Road. In 
1832, this church organizes the first anti-slavery 
meeting in Lowell. 



Members of the Pawtucket Society Church were early 
leaders in the anti-slavery movement in Lowell. 


Barzillai and Dinah have sixteen children. Some work 
on the Middlesex Canal, some farm in Pawtucketville 
while others move to Andover, Boston or Charlestown. 
The Lew Family is noted throughout the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries as well educated, talented and skilled 



Adrastus and Elizabeth Lew built this house on Mount 
Hope Street in 1846 


musicians. It is said that “no family in Middlesex 
County from Lowell to Cambridge could produce so 
much good music.” 

Barzillai leaves his Pawtucketville farm to his sons, 
Zadock and Zimri. Zadock, a well-known musician, 
dies in 1826 without a will and his property is sold at 
auction. Zimri dies in 1847 in a tragic train accident in 
Lowell on Fast Day. Earlier in 1844, Zimri’s son, 
Adrastus, marries Elizabeth Freeman of Derry, New 
Hampshire. They purchase and clear a piece of wood¬ 
land off Riverside Street and build a house which still 
stands on Mount Hope Street. In 1912, at the age of 91, 
Elizabeth Freeman Lew recounts to the Lowell Sun: 

The house where l live was one of the houses which in 
slavery times where runaway slaves would come for 
shelter and protection on their way to Canada. Those 
were terrible times. 

Adrastus and Elizabeth have five sons and one 
daughter. A son, James, moves to Cambridge, forms a 
popular dance band and serves on the Cambridge 
School Committee. Sons William and Fred open a 
successful dyeing business in Lowell. In 1814, William 
marries Isabell Delaney of Virginia and raises two sons 
and two daughters. 





William and Isabell’s daughter, Theresa, graduates from 
Lowell High School as Class Salutatorian in 1912. After 
finishing Lowell Normal School, she teaches at the 
Bartlett School for 25 years. Their other daughter, 
Marion, graduates from the Lowell Normal School music 
Program and teaches piano to generations of Lowell 
children. Their son, Girard, a former athlete at Lowell 
High School, is interviewed by the Lowell Sunday- 
Telegram in June, 1913, about his experiences teaching in 
a poor, rural, segregated school in Gloucester County, 
Virginia. 

It is through understanding such events and experiences 
of the past that we, as individuals, as a community and as 
a society can appreciate and respect one another, now and 
in the future. 
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Receipt for the 1734 sale of enslaved Africans 
Mingo, Dinah and Quork 




LOWELL HISTORIC PRESERVATION COMMISSION 
The Lowell Historic Preservation Commission was 
authorized in 1978 “to tell the human story of the 
Industrial Revolution in a 19th century setting by encour¬ 
aging cultural expression in Lowell.” Its historic preserva¬ 
tion program works to preserve historic buildings and 
create a recreational trail along Lowell’s canals. Its 
cultural programs interpret the Commission’s themes 
through public art, performing arts, cultural grants, 
exhibits, conferences, publications, folklife, oral history, 
ethnic heritage and labor projects. For further informa¬ 
tion, call (508)458-7653. 

LOWELL OFFICE OF CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
The Lowell Office of Cultural Affairs co-sponsors 
temporary exhibits at the Mogan Cultural Center through 
its Cooperative Agreement with the Lowell Historic 
Preservation Commission. 

The mission of the Lowell Office of Cultural Affairs 
(LOCA) is to identify the ways and means to expand 
cultural opportunities and choices. LOCA manages the 
Lowell Museum Cultural Fund which provides a financial 
resource for those who create, present, and preserve the 
culture of the city through exhibits at the Mogan Cultural 
Center. For information or to receive The Local , a 
bimonthly calendar of Lowell events, call (508) 459- 
9899. 

TEMPORARY EXHIBITS 

Any organization, group, or individual interested in 
developing an exhibit at the Patrick J. Mogan Cultural 
Center on its themes, should contact the Lowell Historic 
Preservation Commission at Merrimack Street, Suite 310, 
Lowell, MA 01 852, (508) 458-7653. A staff member 
will send you an application and if approved, your 
proposal will then be recommended to the Mogan 
Community Advisory Board. 


Cover photo: Painting Unknown, believed to be Barzillai 
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